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Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 








Memorabilia. 





N 

I Transactions of the Bibliographical 
Society—Mr, STEPHEN GASELEE, in the Presi- 
dential Address delivered to the Society last 
October, and Dr. W. W. Greg in a rejoinder, 
run a friendly tilt against one another about 
the true nature of bibliography. Their dis- 
agreement is over the question of enumera- 
tion, a bibliographical industry to which 
Mr. GASELEE assigns a more substantial 
essential importance at the very centre of bib- 
liography than Dr. Greg—who has defined 
bibliography as ‘‘ the science of the trans- 
mission of literary documents ’’—is willing 
to allow it. The argument is both interest- 
ing in itself and of practical moment. Mr. 
GASELEE’s address, however, contains much 
besides ; in particular an account of the work 
carried on in the famous Museum at Alex- 
andria with sketches of the greater librarians 
there, and an outline of the bibliographical 
work—especially work on MSS. and incun- 


abula—accomplished between the turn of the | 


seventeenth century and the present day. 
The bibliographical world, at any rate the 
mediaevalist section of it, is now living in 
expectation of the great German ‘ Gesamt- 
katalog der Wiegendrucke,’ of which so far 
five volumes have appeared, reaching to the 
end of B, and, as the paper points out, 
already furnishing much material for analy- 
sis by country and subject. Mr. GasELen 
makes pleasant and skilful use of anecdote 
in his learned and closely-packed discourse. 


Thus he tells us the Alexandrians’ nicknames | 


(Eratosthenes—the ‘‘ Second-rater,”’ so he 
translates Bira,or the “‘ good all-round man,”’ 
so he translates révraOdos; Didymus—Brazen- 
guts); reminds us that we owe our punctua- 
tion and accents to Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tum; recalls the trick that Ptolemy Euer- 


the pages of the December Library—the | 


‘die played Athens, when he borrowed their 
| great authoritative text of the tragedians, 
and forfeited his pledge of fifteen talents 
rather than return it; and shows us the Alex- 
andrian librarians, under royal warrant, 
having all incoming ships searched for manu- 
scripts, which were promptly attached 
and incorporated in the great library as 
Ta éx mAoiwv. There is an anecdote of the 
late Professor Joseph Wright of Oxford, 
which we do not remember to have heard be- 
fore. He is said but once in his life to have 
entered the Bodleian Library, and that was 
to look at samples of wall-paper or some cata- 
logue of domestic implements upon an occa- 
sion of his moving house. 


“HE following account of the origin of the 

name Bicétre appears over the signature 
““M.B.14’”’ in the second December Inter- 
| médiaire. In a plain in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, site of a Roman cemetery, there 
stood, in the thirteenth century, a ruin which 
was reputed to be haunted and was certainly 
a haunt of robbers. It was known as the 
Grange aux-Gueux. Jean de Pontoise, 
Bishop of Winchester, then resident at the 
court of Philip Augustus, desired to possess 
himself of the place. After a close search of 
all the archives and consultation with al) 
keepers of rolls and authorities of the law, 
no lawful owner of the accursed spot appear: 
ing, the Bishop seized it. He had the Grange 
aux-Gueux pulled down, and in order to 
purify the place, had its materials dispersed. 
Then, with new stones, he erected a magnifi- 
cent castle, which the people called Wincétre 
or Bincestre from his name; and so from 
one deformation to another, it came to be 
called Bicétre. 

In the same number, M. Pierre Dufay gives 
particulars of certain theatrical projects en- 
tertained by Verlaine. The most interesting 
was a play on Louis XVII to be entitled 
* Vive le Roy!’ of which a considerable frag- 
ment, dated Oct. 25, 1895, appears in the 
‘Oeuvres posthumes’ of the poet. He was 
determined that Sarah Bernhardt should play 
the King. ‘‘ Qui?’’ he cried, in answer to 
Henri Degron’s question on that point, ‘‘ Hé 
bien, un enfant, Sarah Bernhardt! [et riant] 
Parce qu'elle joue a ravir et que je 
veux profiter de sa maigreur.’”’ La Plume 
for March 1, 1890, already had news of this 
| play, and of the author’s views on Sarah 
| Bernhardt for it: ‘‘ Le plan que nous con- 
naissons 4 deux ou trois intimes”’ it wag 
said, ‘‘est des plus originaux. L’effet & 
la scéne serait immense.’’ 
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HE) =Print’=Collector’s ~~ Quarterly 


the Bird. And here, besides another discus- 
sion of his work, we have a suggested identi- 
fication of the master. Mr. Byam Shaw 
thinks it likely he was the same man as one 


Iacopo Ripanda of Bologna, lately proved to | 


be the author of a series of frescoes, illus- 
trating the history of the Punic Wars, in 
the Palazzo dei Conservatori on the Capitol. 
If this indeed be so, he was probably born 
at Bologna, and flourished between 1490 and 
1530. Kstablished in Rome by 1507, he was 
remarkable for his close study of the antique 


there. He is known to have produced not 
only several frescoes but also notable en- 
gravings on wood. Mr. Byam Shaw’s 


article sets out many other details of work 
known to be by, or ascribed to, him, together 
with the grounds of the identification. 
‘*T.B.’’ would then stand for ‘ Iacopo 
Bolognese,’’ while for the bird it is suggested 
that it is a device comparable with Whist- 
ler’s butterfly signature. And if we take the 
bird to be a moorhen, in Italian wecello di 
ripa, we may perhaps see in it a punning 
allusion to Ripanda. 

Old prints of Tunbridge Wells are dis- 
cussed by Mr. Arthur W. Brackett, and Old 
Rowing Prints by Mr. V. P. Sabin. — The 
article on modern art is devoted to Léon 
Daviel, the engraver and painter, who died 
last June. Of him Mr. H. Granville Fell 
says that he was ‘‘ among the last of the 
school of interpretative wood engravers and 
the equal in skill to the greatest of them.” 
A Frenchman by birth he came from Paris 
to London in 1891, where he did much en- 
graving for the Graphic and also for Black 
and White. Process engraving ousted his 
work more or less and drove him back upon 
painting. This short account of a life full 
of zest and of single-minded devotion to art 
and yet largely a struggle, is made vivid by 
direct personal knowledge. 


FEW days ago we received the following 
from Mr. E. E. Newron, whose obituary 
notice appears at post p. 18:— 

‘‘Engines with Names of Regiments. — 
Eight locomotives of the L.M.S. Rail- 
way’s ‘‘ Royal Scot ’”’ class, which are among 
the most powerful express passenger engines 
in the country, are to be named after famous 
Territorial Regiments of London and the 
Home Counties. The following are the 
chosen names: No. 6144.—Honourable Artil- 
lery Company. No. 6160.—Queen Victoria’s 


for | Rifleman. 

January gives us Part Il of Mr. James | Rifleman. 
Byam Shaw’s study of the Master I.B. with | man. 
| No. 6165.—The Ranger (12th London Regi- 


No. 6162.—Queen’s Westminster 
No. 6163.—Civil Service Rifle 
No. 6164.—The Artists’ Rifleman. 
ment). No. 6166.—London Rifle Brigade; 
and No. 6167.—The Hertfordshire Regiment. 
The above is culled from the columns of the 
Daily Telegraph of 2 Dec., 1932, and seems 
worthy of inclusion in ‘ N. and Q.’ Hitherto 
railway engines have usually been regarded 
as of the feminine gender, as for instance 
‘The Southern Belle,’ although ‘The Royal 
Scot’ might be of either sex. I always re 
gretted ‘the disappearance of the topographi- 
cal names bestowed on the engines of the East 
London Railway, and some of the Midland 
ones running between St. Pancras and some 
of the northern suburbs.”’ 


WE learn that arrangements are now com- 

pleted for Major J. T. Bavin’s Twelfth 
Summer Course in Music Teaching at 
Oxford, which will be given from Aug. 1-8, 
1933. It has been decided to limit the 1933 
course again to 285 members, and those inter- 
ested are asked to apply early to receive 
accommodation in Colleges. Worcester Col- 
lege, Lady Margaret Hall, and St. Hilda’s 
are offering rooms for the students and the 
lectures will be given in the Holywell Music 
Room and Lady Margaret Hall. 

Mr. Reginald Jacques will take the course 
on Choir and Choral Society Training, Miss 
Ethel Home, late principal of Kensington 
High School, on The Beginnings in Infant 
School Music, Mr. John Fry, of Trinity Col- 
lege, London, will discuss chamber music 
work, and Mr. Cyril Winn, H.M.1., and 
Miss Lilias Mackinnon join the course also. 

In addition there are Professor Buck, Dr. 
Boult, of the B.B.C., Dr. Geoffrey Shaw, 
H.M.I., Mr. Basil Allchin, and Capt. P. 
8. G. O’Donnell. 

Major Bavin, the Director of the Course, 
is lecturing this year on Forming and Train- 
ing a string orchestra, and also giving one 
demonstration of piano class teaching. 

The fee is, as before, five guineas inclusive. 
The full prospectus will be ready for public 
issue in January and will be sent post free 
on receipt of a postcard. 


R. A. L. Cox, of Burgh, Lincs., writes to 
us: ‘‘ Although not within the terms 


|of the additional references in Vol. clii., it 


may be worth while to note that the Lincoln- 
shire Chronicle of Dec. 24, 1932, records the 
ringing of the curfew at eight o’clock in the 
evening at Brant Broughton, Lines., ‘ an old 
custom which ceased during the war.’ ”’ 
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and Historical 
Notes. 


AN ANTI-NAPOLEONIC SERMON 


TO THE 56TH FOOT. 


APOLEONIC students and historians of 
the Essex Regiment may be glad to 
know that the fine Royal Empire Society lib- 
rary possesses a copy of a very rare, perhaps 
unique, pamphlet, which is at once a curious 
example of the intense dislike and fear of 
Napoleon, and a history of the 56th Foot, 
now the 2nd battalion of the Essex Regi- 
ment. It is entitled :— 
A Discourse, military, political and religious 
for the purpose of delivery on the occasion of 
the consecration of new colours of the 


Literary 





the 56th Regt. or Pompadour Infantry: 


Mauritius. Sub hoe signo vinces salus per 
Christum redemptorem. En suivant la 


verite. ‘ : 
London: printed by G. Hayden, Little College 
Street, Westminster. 
vi + 62. 


I may say that Loudoun Harcourt Gordon | 
; ponent. 


was one of the two sons of Lieut.-Col. the 
Hon. Lockhart Gordon (1732-85), who was 
the youngest son of John, 3rd Earl of Aboyne. 
Loudoun, who began his career in the artil- 
lery in 1794, and who 


for helping his brother, the Rev. Lockhart 
Gordon, to ‘‘abduct’’ Mrs. Lee, De Quin- 
cey’s ‘‘ female infidel,’? from her house in 
Bolton Row, Piccadilly, on Jan. 15, 1804. 
He and his brother were tried and acquitted, 
as I have fully described in ‘ The Gay Gor- 
dons’ (pp. 165-192). He joined the 56th as 
an ensign on Aug. 12, 1806, and served with 
them till 1821, when he retired on half-pay 
on account of ill-health... 


The ‘‘ Discourse,’’ which is dedicated 
(from London, July 5, 1819), at length to 
Frederick, Duke of York, contains a queer 
long preface in which we are told :— 


These pages are printed with no foolish ex- 
pectation of literary fame. They are privately 
promulgated, amongst other reasons, 
the press teems with advocates for Buonaparte, 
the child and champion of Jacobinizm. If my 
feeble pen can place aught in the scale in 
favour of the judicious conduct pursued to- 
wards General Buonaparte, both by Govern- 





| British 


Fifty- | 
Sixth Regiment at the Isle of France. By | 
Loudon Harcourt Gordon, Esq., of rg ne 
ate | 
major de place and acting chaplain at the | army he cannot the navy: true, but neither 
| force is infallible, or impossible to elude. If 


Animo non astutia [the Gordon motto]. | Buonaparte should by any means be liberated 


1819: 8vo. pp. iv + xX 4 | gg eter 


| cribes himself as 
| ing the duties of a divine,’’ but he ‘does 


because | 


ment at home and His Excellency Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Hudson Lowe abroad, I feel it to be my 
bounden duty to do so: and having been days 
at St. Helena, en passant, within the last 
eight months, and a whole day and night at, 
and close to, Buonaparte’s residence, Long- 
wood, may be supposed to speak not inadvisedly 
when I recommend Government to call to re- 
membrance the iron cage of Sapor and Bazaset, 
for what is the comfort of one bad man in 
comparison with the peace of millions. 
Notwithstanding the vigilance of the Gov- 
ernment of St. Helena, the Author came to the 
conclusion on the spot that Buonaparte, 
subtle and slippery as he is, might probably 
escape: in a masquerade dress for instance, 
habited as a Chinese, or Indian, a Negro or a 
Soldier, which four classes compose 
the major part of the population of St. Helena: 
besides, Buonaparte’s being an artillery officer 


.can easily mine beyond the cordon of sentries 
| placed 


round his house at night: gold and 
brandy may corrupt British sentries possibly : 
brave though they are, and generally disposed 
to obey orders, still they belong to the multitude 
who can rarely resist temptations laid in their 
way in the shape of gold and brandy. 

But it will be said if Buonaparte escape the 


and is guided by wisdom, he will not again 
tempt Fortune in the field of battle, but if 
death will be his portion; the 
murder of Captain Wright will pluck his 
nerves so as to prevent his wounding his op- 


The Millenium will assuredly come: slavery 
will be no more: the inhabitants of the earth 
will probably undergo great changes in order 


~ | to unsettle their local habits and prejudices 
was superseded in | 


April, 1803, for having taken advantage of | 
the Insolvent Debtors Act, became notorious | 


and to fit them the more readily for receiving 
the doctrines of Christianity, to which great 
end tend all the movements of this world, 
though to us “‘seen as in a glass darkly.” 


| Some of the following ideas are borrowed: 


some may be thought original: it signifies 


' little whence they come, if they do good, the 


only proper object for making oneself subject 
he the shafts of private criticism, which I 
rave, 

Curiously, Napoleon had been visited in 
July, 1816, by General Keating of the 56th, 
as described in J. W. Burrow’s history of the 
battalion (1927: p. 43). 

The ‘‘ Discourse,’’ based on 2 Chron. vi. 
34, 39, is a very curious hotch-potch of regi- 
mental history and ethics. Gordon des- 
‘“a military man perform- 


not use the pulpit, particularly in Hav- 
anah ”’ :— 

The regiment having recently received new 
colours, I thought that my making some dis- 
course on the occasion, in my capacity of act- 
ing chaplain of this garrison, was a duty which 
might not be unattended with some benefit to 
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the men, resulting from its delivery... 

In the course of his sermon, Gordon, with 
a great display of classical allusions, holds 
a high ideal of our British soldiers, in which 
he says :— 

They are not like the liveried servants whose 
insolence disgusts one throughout Britain, and 
who are proud of wearing the livery of private 
individuals; No; so long | as the British nation 
supports such aims which he has envisioned 
with its aims and its example, the great cause 
of religion and virtue, so long as it disinter- 
estedly succours foreign states, tried and op- 
pressed by tyranical neighbours : 
will our troops be considered, 





thus long | 
by the reflecting | 


part of mankind, as upholding the good cause | 


rene wearing the livery of the one living God, 
as well as of their king and country. 

There are many details about the work of 
the regiment, especially in Cuba, 
‘Discourse’? ends on a_ highly 
note :— 

I shall conclude by praying . 


rhetorical 


Saviour’s religion be presented “in all the 
world for a witness unto all nations”: that 
the Turks may be driven from Europe: the 
Pagans converted: the Jews restored: the 


Mahometans dispersed: the Christians of all 
persuasions united in one bond of brotherly 
love. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
any other copy of this very curious lucubra- 
tion exists except at the Royal Empire 
Society library. The copy there, I may add, 
bears a manuscript presentation mark on the 
title-page—‘‘ Daniel Harris, Esq., and Mrs. 


that the cross | . é ? : 
of Christ may be universally respected and our | 1, in the Stark Collection of the University 


and the | 





Signatures: In binding, two leaves of sig- 
nature K were interchanged, and so were 
bound—K, K2, K4, K3. 

Pagination : Signature K is paged: 129, 
130, 151, 152, 135, 136, 133, 134, 139, 140, 
1357, 138, 141, 142, 143, 144. 

Preface: The third variant. 

Text: The first variant. The following 
readings of the text differ from those given 
by Mr. Hutchins in his Appendix II as 
readings for checking the first edition, part 


6 26-27 the mi-/serablest Wretch 
101 14 the Storm off of Hull, but 
101 30 Broath, but 
120 2-3 my self./ The third 
320 27-28 five/ of them, and 
(320 29-30 five of/ them) 
Paper: After p. 504, that is, beginning 
| with signature , the paper seems to be 


rather poorer. 


Another copy of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ Part 


of Texas has perhaps at some time or other 


| been sold as a first, and might still be care- 


lessly taken for such. The text of this copy 
corresponds to Mr. Hutchins’s 3T state of the 
third edition. A title-page has been pasted 


| in from the first edition, second state (the 


tail of the semicolon is partly cut off, but 
it is clearly a semicolon) and a preface has 
been pasted in from the third edition, issue 
dc. The heading of the book advertisement 
on p. 365 differs by a comma from that given 


by Mr. Hutchins, reading as follows :— 
Books Printed for, and Sold by | William 
| Taylor at the Sign of | the Ship in Pater- 


Harris, with the author’s best respts. to them | 


and their family.’’ I wonder who Daniel 


Harris was. 


J. M. Buttocu. 


SOME UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
COPIES OF ‘ ROBINSON CRUSOE,’ 


PART I. 


(HE copy of Defoe’s ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
Part I, the first edition, in the Wrenn 
Library at the University of Texas exhibits 
a few peculiarities not all of which are men- 


| The details are somewhat blurred, 


tioned in the description of the book in the | 


Wrenn Catalogue published by the Univer- 
sity in 1920. I have recently compared with 
some care the Wrenn copy of the book with 
Mr. H. C. Hutchins’s description of what 
the first edition of it should be like, in his 
‘Robinson Crusoe and Its Printing.’ The 
results of this comparison are as follows :— 
Title-page: The second variant. 


Noster-Row. 
The frontispiece of this copy is enclosed with 
a single black rule approximately one-eighth 
of an inch from each side of the portrait. 
and the 
engraving has a blacker appearance than 
that in the Wrenn first edition. This copy 
contains the bookplate of John Kent of Win- 
terslow, Wilts. 

In the Aitkin Collection in the University 
of Texas Library there is a copy of ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe,’ Part I, the third edition, issue 


There is also in the Aitkin Collection a 
copy of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ Part I, the fourth 
edition, issue 4A. The map is no longer in 
the volume; it may have faced the recto of 
A2, for something has been torn out between 
leaves one and two. The frontispiece is a 
little faint, but the outlines of the ship are 
by no means indistinguishable. In fact, the 


‘outlines of the ship are clearer, and all the 
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details of the portrait more distinct, than 
on the frontispiece of the Stark copy of edi- 
tion 3ST. 

Mr. Hutchins, in his description of the 
first edition, Part I, begins the sixteenth 
line of the title-page with an ‘‘ an,’’ but 
as his first plate shows, it is ‘‘ An.’’ The 
word appears as “‘An’”’ in the Wrenn copy 
of the book. 


What I have called a title-page from the | 


first edition, second state, pasted in the 
made-up Stark copy, is not exactly the same 
in appearance as the title-page of the Wrenn 
copy. The rules are slightly different; for 
example, the top rule of all does not have 
the break of the Wrenn copy, which Mr. 
Hutchins’s first plate also shows, and the 
two outside rules in the upper left hand cor- 
ner make an exact corner. The lower parts of 
the ‘‘ L” and ‘‘ E”’ in the second line are 
broader, and the comma after ‘‘ York’’ in 
line eight has lost so much of its tail as to 
appear almost like a period. I do not know 
whether or not these differences of appear- 
ance could be caused by the type was inked. 
Epwarp G. FLETCHER. 
The University of Texas, U.S.A. 
SUPPLEMENT TO ‘LONDON DIREC- 
4+ TORIES 1677-1855.’ — If the London 


Hearth Tax returns have not been published, | 


these would supply a valuable roll of the chief 
residents of a date prior to the earliest direc- 
tory. Lay Subsidies would contain the names 


of the more wealthy inhabitants of a much | 


earlier date. In an article on ‘John Dry- 
den in London,’ published in the Home Coun- 
ties Magazine, 1904, I referred to the rate- 
books of the parish of St. Anne, Soho, Lon 
don, from which information was obtained 
as to the poet’s household, consisting of him- 
self, his wife and two maidservants (both 
named), in 1690. 

Lay Subsidies, Heart Tax returns and rate- 
books would add greatly to our knowledge of 
London in the past, and would necessarily 
contain the names of many notable residents. 


PF... De MW. 
HE DEATH OF CATHERINE IN ‘ THE 


MONASTERY.’—In chapter xxxvi. of | 


‘The Monastery,’ Scott tells of the unhappy 
Catherine’s grief on the battlefield over her 
imperious lover, Julian Avenel, who had 

n slain in the encounter between his own 
and the English Warden’s forces. Catherine 
breathed her last by Avenel’s side, and was 


| found clasping her infant child in lifeless 
| arms. 

| I believe this incident to have been taken 
from a tradition which may be given in 
| John Hodge’s words (‘ An Account of the 
| Remarkable Places and Paroch Churches in 
| the Shire of Selkirke,’ 1722, in Walter Mac- 
| farlane’s ‘ Geographical Collections relating 
| to Scotland,’ ed. from Macfarlane’s Tran- 
script in the Advocates’ Library by Sir 
Arthur Mitchell, Edinburgh, 1906-1908, i., 
365) :— 

At the time of the field of Flowden ther was 
one of the burgers wives with a child went 
out thinking long for her husband and was 
found dead at the root of ane tree and the 
child sucking her breast. on the edge of a 
rising ground belonging to the toune which is 
called Lady Wood Edge since that time to this 
day the tounes arms being a woman and a child 
mentioned in their Charter. 

A woman in a forrest of wood lying dead at 
the root of a tree with a child sucking on her 
breast which bearing was appointed them by 
King James the 5th. 

That Scott knew the Macfarlane MSS. is 
| evident from references in his notes to the 
‘Lay,’ ‘ Marmion,’ and ‘ The Lady of the 
Lake,’ in the last of which he speaks of ‘‘the 
record which I have transcribed, with the 
variation of a very few words, from the geo- 
graphical collections made by the Laird of 
Macfarlane ’’ (Lockhart’s ed. of Scott’s 
‘ Poetical Works,’ Edinburgh, 1857, note 2E, 
p. 241). The probability is, however, that 
Scott went directly to ‘‘ the ancient and re- 
| ceived tradition of the burgh of Selkirk,” 
which was also Hodge’s authority. In fact, 
Sir Walter repeats this ‘‘ oral tradition of 
the inhabitants,’’ to which he apparently 
gave credence, in his introduction to ‘ The 
Souters of Selkirk ’ (Henderson’s ed. of the 
‘ Minstrelsy,’ Edinburgh and London, 1902, 
ili, 387) :— 

The few survivors, on their return home, 
found, by the side of Lady-Wood Edge, the 
corpse of a female, wife to one of their fallen 
comrades, with a child sucking at her breast. 
In memory of this latter event, continues the 
tradition, the present arms of the burgh bear 
a female, holding a child in her arms, and 
seated on a sarcophagus, decorated with the 
Scottish lion; in the background a wood. 

With the transfer of the incident from the 
vicinity of Selkirk to that of Kennaquhair 
(Melrose), the addition of realistic and 
pathetic detail, and the metamorphosis of a 
| burgher’s wife into a Borderer’s mistress, 
tradition thus becomes fiction. It only re- 
mains to say that the burgh arms represent 
‘the haloed Virgin and child; behind them 
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may be seen an altar and two arching trees 
(T. Craig-Brown, ‘ The History of Selkirk- 
shire,’ Edinburgh, 1886, ii. 28-29). 


COLEMAN PARSONS. 


HREEPENNY-PIECES.—There has been 


much talk in the Press recently about 
the fact that more threepenny-pieces are 
issued for Scotland than for all England. 


There has been a half-hearted attempt also 
to ascribe the predominance of the ‘ three- 
penny bit’’ to Scotch thriftiness, but the 
journalists concerned do not seem to have 
been quite certain of the connection, since 
there is no obvious difference except the 
handling of a tiny but clean bit of silver 
instead of three large dirty pieces of copper, 
between threepenny-bits and their equivalents 
in pence. 

It is, however, the fact that thrift is at the 
bottom of the large issue of threepennies in 





Scotland. For generations family after fam- 
ily has laid aside, usually in a little tin 
bank, every threepenny-bit that it receives. 
They are kept as a rule for one year, and 
the bank is then forced to disgorge, with 
many a merry rattle, the accumulation of 


twelve months. If the head of the house has 
kept the bank in his possession, you may be 
sure he has added sixpence or a shilling or 
two shillings every time he put threepennies 
in the bank, and half of the pleasure of 
emptying it is to see what the bank con- 
tains. 
As far 


as I am aware this money is not 
generally ‘“‘ saved.’’ It is a perquisite of the 
housewife, who indeed probably contributes 
most of the small coins, and it is devoted to 
paying for something she has set her heart 
upon, but is too conscientious to go straight 
out and buy. Among the poor, of course, it 
may be used for necessaries, but the habit of 
storing threepennies is probably far more 
prevalent among the middle-classes. 


The reason why _ threepenny-pieces are 
chosen for saving is that they are scarcely 
missed. To save pennies is not worth while, 


and to save all sixpences becomes serious 
saving. The insignificance of the three- 
penny is its virtue. A middle-class family 
will put away five pounds of that small coin | 
in a year (i.e., four hundred of the coins), 
and other coins added from time to time will | 
bring the sum to seven, eight, or nine pounds. 
This has been put aside with no effort, and 
is spent as lightly, 
It is safe to predict that if this note were 

repeated widely in the Press, the habits of a 





| ately heavier and lighter, 


nation would be changed. England would, 
not for the first time, adopt a Scottish cus- 
tom, and it would not be long before the 
number of threepennies circulating in Eng- 
land would be ten or a dozen times the num- 
ber circulating in Scotland. 


ARCHIBALD STALKER, 


SATIRE ON WHITMAN.—A curious vol- 

ume entitled ‘‘ The Obliviad: A Satire by 
the American Editor and the Perpetual Com- 
mentary of the Athenaeum ”’ was published 
anonymously in 1879 under the joint imprint 
of James Miller (New York) and of B. 
Quaritch (London). The American copyright 
was entered by Dr. William Leech, who may, 
or may not, have been the author. Dedicated 
to Dion Boucicault, the volume abounds in 
thrusts and parries at ‘‘dullards of the past 
half century.’? Clemens, Eggleston, Gilder, 
Harte, Longfellow, Joaquin Miller, and 
Bayard Taylor are among those so accounted, 
But of more than ordinary interest are the 
lines (pp. 204-206) dealing with Walt Whit- 


| man which follow: 


But as when things testaceous, by some luck, 

Or freak of nature, are together stuck, 

So here a pair of poets seen to press, 

As shell on shell, the little on the less; 

Or as the Siamese together found 

To Saltus Whitman, Whitman Saltus bound, 

Resembling, yet unlike, as once the Twins, 

When Shang and WwW hang each had _his 
sep’rate sins; 

But if in what opposing I must tell, 

Whitman to me the most inscrutable; 

Of authors darkest that in dungeon kept, 

And only writ their nonsense “when they 
slept; 

Who, as of reason Pope we poet call, 

Henceforth high-priest of the irrational; 


Concurrence such whose random phrases 
make, 

That most like pie which printers send to 
bake. 


A flail of sense, this part on that retorts, 

Elegiac verses, which in longs and shorts; 

While untaught “ Drum- Taps, ” in a tune- 
less round 

Of mammy-daddy, 

E’en rhyme the fetter 

In “crippled prose ” 

1alt. 

The author notes (referring to 1. 20 above) 
an explanation on mammy-daddy. ” He 
| writes: ‘‘ When the soldier boy is first given 
| the drum-sticks, he is taught to strike altern- 
“which sort of tune 
as known to 
and 


still repeat the sound; 
wanted not by Walt, 
who cannot help but 


is called the ‘ mammy-daddy ’ 
Mr. Whitman, who wrote ‘ Drum-Taps ’ 
followed the Army.”’ ; 

‘‘ Shang and Whang ”’ refer to the Siamese 
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twins, Eng and Chang, who were born of 

Chinese parents. 
The ‘‘ Saltus ”’ 

Saltus (1849-1889), 


reference is 

brother of the better 
known Edgar Saltus. Francis passed much 
of his life in Europe. He contributed both 
prose and verse to periodicals, and issued 
‘Honey and Gall’ poems, in 1873. 
of Donizetti was left in MS. at his death. 
‘Shadows and Ideals, Poems’ appeared in 
1890. He died at Tarrytown, N.Y. He was 
known to Paul Hamilton Hayne, whose 
library contained the latter and two other 
volumes of Saltus. Whether Whitman and 
Saltus ever met or corresponded I cannot say. 


JoHN Howarp Birss. 


“ TUNO’S SWANS.’ — Shakespeare’s use 
of the expression ‘‘ Juno’s swans”’ in 
‘As You Like It,’ I. iii. 71, has puzzled 
critics. (For discussion see H. H. Furness, 
‘A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare,’ 
Philadelphia, 1890, viii. 54; Robert Kil- 
burne Root, ‘ Classical Mythology in Shakes- 
peare,’ New York, 1903, p. 79; and William 
Theobald, ‘The Classical Element in the 
Shakespeare Plays,’ London, 1909, p. 123). 
Shakespeare, however, doubtless took his 
phrase from Thomas Kyd’s ‘Soliman and 
Perseda,’ VI. i. 70-71 :— 
I should haue deemed them Iunoes goodly 
Swannes, 


to Francis | 


A life | 


Readers’ Queries. 


NDEXING SEVERAL SERIES.—Will 

someone experienced in making an in- 
dex suggest the clearest and least costly 
method of making a consolidated index of 
persons and places for a set of volumes con- 





| sisting of Series I, vols. one to three; Series 


| II, 


| and so on. 


Or Venus milke white Doues, so milde they 


are, 
(Quoted from Frederick S. Boas, 


‘ The | 


Works of Thomas Kyd,’ Oxford, 1901, p. | 


207). Venus and her chariot drawn 
white swans appear in Lyly (see W. 
Rushton, ‘ Shakespeare Euphuism,’ p. 13. 


Marion H. ADDINGTON. 
Washington, D.C. U.S.A. 


LETTER OF JOHN WOOLMAN.—The 
following letter of John Woolman ap- 
pears in the current Journal of the Friends’ 
Historical Society, written, it is said, on a 
narrow slip of paper in the Martha Spriggs 
collection :— 
beloved friend John Townsend, if any letter 
comes to thy hand directed to me, I desire 
thou may open it in private, and Shew it to 
no one, and if thou believes it to be of a nature 
greatly requiring haste, then send it by the 
post, else keep it till other opportunity of 
conveyance 


L. 


thy loving friend 
JoHn Woo.may. 
IT am now at baldock near as well as when I 
left London 19 day 6 mo. 1772. 


Townsend. 


F. E. R. 


with | 


vol. one; and Series III, vols. one to 
(say) twenty; in all twenty-four volumes not 
so numbered consecutively but in series ? 

The difficulty is to avoid giving three num- 
bers for every reference to Series I and III, 
e.g., ‘‘ Jones, Henry, I. ii. 43, III. ii. 91,” 
In Series II, having but one 
volume, ‘‘ Jones, Henry, II. 46’ would suf- 
fice. By using a key, such an index could 
be reduced to two numbers, but this seems 
objectionable and annoying. Different type 
might be used, but this would be costly. 

R. S. B. 


‘THE MORRISON COLLECTIONS OF 
MSS.—The collections of the late Mr. 
Alfred Morrison of Fonthill House, Hindon, 
Wilts, and Carlton House Terrace, London, 
who died in 1897, are fairly well known, but 
the Life of Mr. Morrison (by Mr. Tedder) in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ (First Supplement) does not 
state where they now are. What has become 
of them, and is access to them now possible? 


J. G. Mupprman. 
USTICES OF THE PEACE.—What re- 
cords remain of the work of Justices of 
the Peace, outside Quarter Sessions, for 


periods before 1750? What printed material 
of this kind is available? Notes concerning 


| Assizes are not required. 


ES. 1: 


i EDIAEVAL HUMANITY.—Could any 
reader possibly give me the reference to 
one of the printed Calendars of State Papers 


| Domestic for a case—I believe in the four- 


| 
) 


teenth century—of the execution of a woman 
for the offence of hiding her own son, a 
criminal who was fleeing from the pursuit ot 
justice? At the time I came across it, it 
seemed to me an instance of extraordinary 
inhumanity; but perhaps I was mistaken in 
supposing that such disregard of natural 
affection was an unusual thing in the Middle 
Ages. Could any one tell me of other ex- 
amples where the near relatives of offenders 


| had to suffer the extreme penalty for trying 
Joseph Roe is desired to give this to John | 


to shield them ? 
How far, at the present time, does the law 
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allow the claims of kinship in this respect. 
E. S. 1. 

PUBLIC-HOUSE NAMES: 
TION SOUGHT.—Could any of 


readers throw light on the meaning of some 


of the following public-house names :—Anchor | 


and Bodices (Exeter); Corner Pin (St. 
Martin’s Lane); Eel’s Foot (East Bridge, 
Suffolk); Essex Serpent (Covent Garden) ; 
Hark Up to Glory (Rochdale); Ivy Tod 
(Wandsworth) ; Mexico Fountain (Swansea) ; 
Olde Poppe Inn (Tatworth); Peggy Russell 
(Colnbrook) ; Sussex Pad (Lancing) ; Trouble 
House (Culkerton); Bald Face Stag; York- 
shire Grey. 
Rosert B. ScURLOCK. 


JBPPRAYSON.—Is anything known of this | 


surname in York or Lincoln, 
1500-1550 ? 

‘“ Cousin Katherine Jeffraysone’’ is men- 
tioned in 1532, by John Maltby of Welton, 
Lincolnshire, and the Customs, London. In 
1550, the will of James Maltby, ‘‘ within St. 
Dennis parish, City of York,’’ leaves a doub- 
let to Robert Jeffrayson. If it is possible 
there was a connection with Yorkshire, it 
would assist in placing the family of the 
above John. 

DooM. V. 


ULLIA’S TOMB. -- What is the last we 
hear of the tomb of Cicero’s daughter 
Tulhia? 
CoB. . 


NGLISH FORMS OF ROMAN NAMES. | 
—When were the forms Livy, Tully and | 


Anthony—for Livius, Tullius and Antonius 
—first introduced. Has the substitution of 
-y for -ius anything to do with palaeography ? 
If not, what is the explanation of it? 

CG... Hf. 


OETS’ PREFERENCES IN SHAKES- 
PEARE.—Most people run down ‘ Cym- 
beline ’’: but we are told that Tennyson pre- 
ferred it above all the rest of Shakespeare’s 
plays, and even had his copy of it buried 
with him. No other unusual preference in 
regard to Shakespeare on the part of a poet 
occurs to me. Does any reader know of any ? 
Which plays did Robert Bridges, for exam- 

ple, like best? 

C. E. H. 


HOMAS BECKET’S CAPE.—Is it true 
that King Henry II made Becket give 


EXPLANA- | 
your | 


about | 


stan 


| his coat to a beggar? It is not mentioned by 
Oman, Ransome or Green. 
| A. 8. E. AcKERMANN. 
[Not a coat, apparently, but a cape. The 
story is in William Fitz-Stephen’s Life — the 
best of the original authorities. Dean Hutton 
in his Lite of Becket (New edition, 1926; Cam- 
| bridge University Press) mentions it at p. 23: 
“ Fitz-Stephen tells how once Henry dragged 
off his chancellor’s cape to give to a poor man, 
and they fell to fighting over it; Thomas 
would not give up the new scarlet and grey 
hood without a struggle ”’]. 


| SPENCER PEDIGREE (See clxii. 112).— 
What is known of the following, referred 
to in the above pedigree? 
1. The ancestry of Henry Lincoln, whose 
| dau. Isabella married Henry Spencer? 
2. The ancestry of Sir Richard Empson, 
| who was, I understand, executed for treason? 
3. Alexander Cope, who married Anne 
| Empson. What was his relationship to Wil- 
| liam Cope, of Hanwell ? 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


\TVHE SWORD MORGLAY. — Bevis of 
| Southampton is said to have possessed 
| an invincible sword called Morglay; and 
some time ago a sword was dug up in Arun- 
| del Park which romantic minds were in- 
clined to identify with Morglay. I should 
be glad to know where to find accounts of 
this discovery in Arundel Park, and discus- 
sion of the sword. Who first put forth the 
proposed identification? Where is the sword 
now, and to what date do experts assign it? 
R. H. J. 
ICKERING TOMB.—Where is the tomb 
of ‘‘ Mistresse Cicely Pickering’’ on 
which is the (imperfect) anagram: ‘‘I sleep 
secure Crist my King ’’? 


E. 

HENRY DE ALDRYNGTON.—Who was 

this landowner at Binfield, Berkshire, 

|in the reign of Edward III? What was the 
connection between Goring and Binfield? 
ANTIQUARY. 


HE NAME “ MACBETH.” — Son of 
whom? What name is represented by 
“beth ’’ in this name? 
Sh. 


es SCREW PAY.—When we say that 
| a man has a good appointment (or 
“job,” as it is vulgarly styled) we frequently 
add, with regard to his stipend, salary or 
| wages, that he has ‘‘ a good screw.’’ ; 
Sometimes this money is screwed up in a 
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piece of paper; this is probably not the real 
origin of the expression, though it possibly 
may be. I should be glad to know. 


J. P. Bacon PHILtIPs. 


ERMAN MEDIAEVAL SCULPTURE. 
—Among the celebrated examples of this 


are the tomb of Henry the Lion and Matilda | 


at Brunswick, and the figures of the Foun- 
ders at Naumburg. I should be glad to know 
whether these are the work of German mas- 
ters, and to be told of books (German, Eng- 
lish or French) in which there is discussion 
of the extent and nature of foreign influence 
on German sculpture during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries: in which, if there is 
anything said about the examples mentioned 
above, so much the better. 
5. &. B. 


NOVELS ABOUT GREAT CITIES. — In 


‘Ex Libris Carissimis,’ Mr. Christopher | 


Morley says that ‘‘ more novels are written 


about London than any other town in the | 


world.’’ No doubt, since London had a long 
start of New York or any other American 
town, it has no American rival; but would 
not Paris run London very close? Has any 


lover of novels ever made public any notes | 


which would go to show which are the novel- 
ist’s favourite cities ? 

Apropos of ‘cities’? and ‘‘towns,’’ we 
observe Mr. Morley calls London a ‘“‘ town.”’ 
Is not New York spoken of usually as a 
* city ”? 


 &. 


AMING OF SUBURBAN VILLAS. — 
Can anyone tell me when and where it 
first became the custom to give names—of all 
varieties of suggestion from ‘‘The Nut’’ to 
“La Plata,’’ from ‘‘ Resthaven ”’ to ‘‘ Panta 
Rei’’—to little houses in a _ row, 
might as well be distinguished by numbers, 
and, in fact, often are so as well as by the 
names. It is easy enough to see both how 
and why the custom grew up: the date and 
place of its first appearance are what I 
should like to know. Further, has it been 
adopted anywhere—or anywhere so largely— 
as in England? MHave our trans-Atlantic 

friends adopted it? 

H. F. 


FAMILY SOCIETIES. — In the U.S.A. 
there are, I understand, several associa- 
tions (the Cogswell Family Society, with 
hundreds, or thousands, of members, is the 
only one I can call to mind) which consist 
of persons all of one surname and exist for 


which | 


the purpose of linking up otherwise un- 
| acquainted kinsmen and keeping accurate 
| family records. 





The formation of such societies is highly 
| desirable in England for many reasons, but, 
| so far, I have heard of only one such here. 
| I believe that some time back ‘ N. and Q.’ 
announced the formation of the Hambley 
| Family Association in Cornwall. Do other 
such societies exist? If so, could a list of 
them be published in these columns? 

It would surely much assist genealogical 
investigation if family history were studied 
| co-operatively — that is to say, if speciat 
associations were formed for genealogical re- 
search on one special family, just as a county 
| archaeological society concentrates on one 
| particular district. The Transactions of 
| such a family association would be published 
| for perusal by members only. This co-opera- 
| tion would lead to a wider diffusion of the 
The hitherto- 
| accepted pedigrees of many considerable fam- 


| results of modern research. 


| ilies would receive numerous additions and 
| corrections, while minor families would have 
their pedigrees investigated and printed for 
| the first time. The benefit to genealogists 
| would be incalculable. 
There is at present some talk of founding 
| such a society for those who bear my sur- 
|name. I should be extremely grateful if cor- 
| respondents who may belong to a family asso- 
| ciation, whether in England or in English- 
| speaking countries, would have the kindness 
to give me a brief outline—if they feel at 
| liberty to do so—of the general constitutional 
| principles upon which the association 1s 
| formed. 


SASSENACH. 


| OVEL WANTED.—I wonder if any of your 
readers could identify a novel which 
| appeared some seventeen or eighteen years ago 
| from the following description? It is the 
| remarkable life story of a dancer—from child- 
fey till she married a Cornishman who fell 
| 


over the cliffs. Anyone who happened to have 
read it may possibly be able to name it. 


G. B. 
OEM WANTED.—Where can I find some 


verses published in a book of poems soon 

| after the War, beginning :— 

| Sure, I’m looking after Smizzlins 

And gathering paddock-stools. 

2 ® 

| UTHOR WANTED.—Can 

| the following line?: 

| “ Pale glory walks by valor’s bier.” 
7. 2 oe 


anyone identify 
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FRESCOES AND WALL "PAINTINGS. 
(clxiii. 443). 


THE following items referring to the early 
use of oil in wall decoration may be use- 
ful. 

1239. ‘‘ Centum et septemdecem solidos et 
decem denarios pro oleo, vernici, et coloribus 
emptis et picturis factis in camera reginae 
nostrae apud Westm.’ 

Ely Sacrist Roll, temp. Edward II.: “In 
31 lagenis et dimid. olei empt . pro color 
temperand.”’ Vide Walpole’s “Anecdotes of 
Painting,’ chap. i., for further items. 

1325. Norwich Cathedral: ‘‘Item in albe 
et rubeo plumbo, foliis argenti, ole° et 
coloribus ad ceteras ymagines. Xs. viijd.”’ 
Archaeological Journal, vol. xii. 1855. p. 176. 

I believe there are references to the pur- 
chase of materials for wall decoration in 
oil, at St. Stephen’s Chapel in 1351-2 in 
Smith’s ‘ Antiquities of Westminster,’ and 
Britton and Brayley’s ‘ History of the 
Palace of Westminster.’ 

Hampton Court Palace, 25 and 26 Henry 
VIII: ‘‘ Item, for a galon of paynter’s oyll, 
16d.’’ Vide ‘ Handbook to Hampton Court,’ 
Felix Summerley (Sir Henry Cole), p. 123, 
where is a long list of colours bought for 
painting and decorating. 

At All Saints’, Wakefield: ‘‘ Upon the 
removal of the whitewash it was seen that 
the whole of the wall surface had been 
painted. The piers, capitals, and the lower 
third more or less of the architrave mouldings 
in oil, a very deep rich full purple with veins 
of pure blue in imitation of porphyry or 
marble.’’— Gongs Paintings at All Saints’, 
Wakefield,’ by James Fowler. Journal Soc. 
of Antiquaries, 1868. 

At Amiens Cathedral, upon the removal of 
the monuments for preservation during the 
War, the original mural decoration, pre- 
sumably in oil, could be seen. 

See also ‘Observations on Ancient Paint- 
ing in England,’ by Thomas Pownall. 
Archaeologia ix., 145, and ‘ Remarks on the 
Early History of Painting in Oil’ by F. W. 
Fairholt. Archaeol. Journal, vol. iii, 1847-8. 

Joun A. KNOWLES, F.S.A. 


D: D.C.Q. (clxiii. 460). — Is not this Dat, 


Donat, Cetera Que — a variant of the | 


more usual D.D.D. (= Dat, Donat, Dedicat) ? 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


IR WILLIAM WILCOTES (clxili. 352, 
410, 448).—The displayed eagle is identi- 
fied in the Heralds’ Visitation of Oxford- 
| shire and elsewhere as the coat of Wilcotes. 
The other coat, Arg. a chevron engrailed be- 
tween three escallops sable, is not identified 
in the Heralds’ Visitation. But, as Sir 
William Wilcotes’s wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of Sir John Trillowe 
of Chastleton, we should expect the coat to be 
| that of Trillowe. And it is so given in 
Foster’s ‘Some Feudal Coats of Arms’ for 
Sir John Trillon (sic) from a roll of Edward 
IIl’s reign. 


E. St. Joun Brooks. 

'HE IMPORTANCE OF WITNESSES 

(clxiii, 458).—I agree on the importance 

of copying and of printing all witnesses to 
records, and conspicuously bad examples 
are the early ‘Calendars of the Charter 
Rolls’ where the excuse given was that to 
print them would involve intolerable repeti- 
| tion. In the case of undated charters, the 
witnesses often enable the date to be ascer- 
tained within narrow limits. But I think 
there are not many records where the wit- 
nesses supply much family information. 
Domestic charters of land occasionally do so, 
and declarations as to pedigree and kinship 
also, and of course wills, marriage, death 
and baptismal registers. The bondsmen, or 
one of them, for marriage licences are often 
relatives. But more often witnesses to deeds 
are neighbours and lawyers. Jurors on in- 
quisitions should always be noted, but were 
not often relatives. All such names are of 
much importance in locating a family and 
for supplying links. Groups “however of re- 

lated witnesses cannot be common. 


R. S. B. 


JACKDAW TRADITION (celxiii. 332, 

393).—In his ‘ Plant Lore, Legends and 
Lyrics,’ London, 1884, p. 174, Richard Fol- 
kard, jun., says :— 


In Piedmont there grows a little plant which 
bears the name of the Herb of the Blessed 
Mary. This plant is known to the birds as 
being fatal when eaten; hence, when their 
young are stolen from them and imprisoned 
in cages, the parent birds, in order that death 
may Telease them from their life of bondage, 
gather a spray of this herb and carry it in 
their beaks to their imprisoned children. 


At p. 74 of the same work, it is said :— 
In the prevince of Bellune, in Italy, the 
| Matricaria Parthenium is called the Herb of 


the Blessed Mary; this flower was formerly con- 
| secrated to Minerva. 
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Very probably, in Piedmont too, this com- 
posite herb bears the name of the Herb of 
the Blessed Mary. 

KumaGusu MInakatTa. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


;PMONDES (clxiii. 427, 465). — The in- 

formation about Mr. William Collings 
Lukis de Guérin, b. 1836, Fellow of the 
Huguenot Society, is interesting. His name 
resembles, very closely, that of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Collings Lukis, Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, who took his degree at Cam- 
bridge in 1840, from Trinity College, and 
was Rector of Wath, Ripon, until 1891, or 
later. Mr. Lukis was an authority on Dart- 
moor and on Church Bells, especially those 
of Wiltshire. Mrs. Guérin, possibly the 
mother of Mr. W. C. L. de Guérin, is named 
as owner of Helion’s Barton down to 1900 
(White’s ‘ Directory of Devon’). Her sister, 
Miss Read of Exmouth, previously of Upton 
Helions, was well-known in Exter and Ex- 
mouth seventy years ago, in the crinoline 
period, because of her custom of wearing the 
dress of the Regency (or of 1926)—see W. 
Pope, ‘ Glimpses of the Past,’ 1927, pp. 25-6. 
There seems no reason to doubt that Sir 
Thomas Edmondes (1563-1639), the diplomat, 
was born at Plymouth. His father, Thomas 
K., was collector of customs there in 1561 
(Cal, State Papers, Domestic). The baptis- 
mal register of Plymouth does not, however, 
begin until 1581. 

M. 


REVILLE FAMILY (elxiii. 425).—The 
Rev. James Greville was inducted to the 
rectory and church of Whickham, Co. Dur- 
ham, in 1782. He had previously from 1780 
held the vicarage of Stockton-on-Tees. He 
resigned the Whickham Living in 1816, and 
was succeeded by the Hon. Edward Grey, 
youngest son of Charles, first Earl Grey. 


H. Askew. 


A WORCESTERSHIRE BADGE : 

THREE SICKLES (celxiii. 457). — I 
had often wondered what was the significance 
of the three intertwined sickles which appear 
on the front cover and also on the title-page 
of a little book, ‘ A Corner of the North,’ 
published in 1909. The author’s name is 
the Rev. Hastings M. Neville (late Rector 
of Ford, Co. Northumberland) and we may 
suppose that the three sickles are intended 
to represent the Hastings badge, from which 
family the rector probably derived his first 
Christian name. 





The sickle at one time in use among the 
Border farmers, was furnished with fine 
teeth, like a saw, and finer than the teeth 
of a rat-trap. It was known locally as the 
‘‘ teethed hewk.’’ Concerning this instru- 
ment and the method of using it, the book 
contains some very interesting remarks. 


H. Askew. 


‘(VHILDREN’S TREASURY OF LYRI- 

CAL POETRY’: ENGRAVER OF 
VIGNETTE (clxiii. 389).—My volume of 
this anthology contains the information that 
the title vignette of ‘ Mother and Child ’ re- 
produces a very rare early anonymous engrav- 
ing (perhaps a youthful work of Bonasone), 
from a design by Raphael, now in the Taylor 
Gallery, Oxford. My edition was published 
in 1892. 

H. ASKEW. 


{‘HRISTIAN NAME TROTH (clxiii. 464; 

/ sy. ‘Unusual Christian Names’). — 
William Bradshaigh, or Bradshaw, of Haigh, 
Co. Lancs., and of Bishop Middleham, Co. 
Durham, married Troath (Troth), daughter 
of John Kennett, of Coxhoe, Co. Durham. 
His connection with the manor of Bishop 
Middleham commenced in 1668, when he pur- 
chased the estate from Nicholas Freville. 
The Bradshaws did not keep the property for 
any length of time, for William Bradshaw, 
with Troth, his wife, and Troth and Mary, 
his daughters, sold it in 1704 to Nicholas 
Hall (‘ V.C.H. Durham,’ vol. iii.). 

The Bishop Middleham Parish Register 
records the baptism, in November, 1683, of 
Mary, dau. of William Bradshaw, Esquire, 
and Troth his wife. 

Troth, the wife of William Bradshaw, was 
the aunt of Mary Kennett, only dau. of 
Nicholas Kennett, of Coxhoe (ob. 1715), 
who in 1714 married Kenneth, Earl and 
titular Marquis of Seaforth, a title conferred 
by James II during his exile at St. Ger- 
mains. For his participation in the Jaco- 
bite rising of 1715, the Earl was attainted 
and went into exile with James, the Old 
Pretender. His Countess died in Paris 1739. 

I should like information about the ances- 
tors of William Bradshaw. _ Is it possible 
that he was connected with Sir William de 
Bradshagh (c¢. 1338), who married Mabel, 
dau. and sole heir of Hugh Norris, of Haigh, 
near Wigan, after whom Mab’s Cross was 
named? The effigies of these two are to be 
seen in the Bradshaw Chapel in Wigan 
Church, where is also a mural monument to 
Sir Roger Bradshagh. 
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The Bishop Middleham Registers provide 
another instance of the Christian name 
Troth: ‘‘ Baptized 12 May 1685. William 
the reputed son of William Kennet, gent. 
and Troth Palmer.’’ 

H. Askew. 


((ATHERINE PARR (clxiii. 459). — The 
following extracts are from T. Horsfall’s 
‘ Notes on the Manor of Well and Snape ’— 
a manor held by John Nevill, Lord Latimer, 
the second husband of Catherine Parr :— 
Lady Latimer was at Court soon after her 


husband’s death and there he received the | 


attentions of Sir Thomas Seymour and of the 
King. 

Sir Thomas Seymour had been sent out of 
the way on foreign service to enable the King 
to prosecute his suit This he did to such good 
purpose that a licence for his marriage was 
granted 10 July (1543). 

Catherine, who was now thirty-four years 
of age, had not long entered upon her third 
widowhood when Sir Thomas (now Lord) Sey- 
mour, Lord High Admiral renewed his atten- 
tions to her. Their marriage took place to- 
wards the end of May (1548) four months 
after the death of Henry. 

H. Askew. 


{OLK-LORE : ees BO 

PDACE-NAMES  (clxiii. 
R.C.8.C. 
is a bridge over the Lune, a short distance 


DEVIL” IN 
442). — 


east of the town of Kirkby Lonsdale in West- | 
morland, which bears the name of Devil’s | 


Bridge. Its date is not known, but it ap- 
pears to have existed before 1275, for in that 


year a grant of pontage was made for its re- | 


pair. The workmanship displayed in _ its 


structure is accounted unique in the north | 
There is a hole cut by the water | 
in the limestone, at a point a few hundred | 


of England. 


yards away, which is called the Devil’s Neck 
Collar. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


OUSE-MARKS (clxiii. 243, 262, 301, 322, 

335). — ‘In Search of England’ 

(Methuen, 1932) by H. V. Morton says on 
p. 116:— 


When an old cottage dies it rises phoenix- | 
like from its ashes exactly as it was, but with | 


“C.H., 1923,” inscribed on it. These two 
initials are the secret of Clovelly. Behind 
its beauty is an autocrat, the lady of the 
manor, Mrs. Christine Hamlyn, who owns the 


town. 
A. R. Cox. 
Burgh, Lincs. 


may be interested to learn that there | 


LINK WITH NELSON: TOMB OF 

DANIEL HARRINGTON (clxiii. 454). 
— According to James’s ‘ Naval History’ 
one of the occasions when Lieut. Harring- 
ton was wounded was during the passage of 
the Dardanelles by Admiral Sir John Duck- 
worth’s fleet in March, 1807. 

R. B. 


THE HUMEZ FAMILY (elxiii. 321, $7, 
411).—Possibly the following may add to 
the data regarding Humez. Is it possible 
| that there may be a connection here with the 
| Earls of Kent? 
Under ‘ Burgh, Ear] of Kent,’ Odo, Bishop 
| of Bayeux, created Earl of Kent, 1067, is 
| given an illegitimate son, John, ‘‘ from whom 
| descended the great Norman house of Hom- 
met, hereditary Constables of Normandy.”’ 
(Note the 1190 grant, witnessed by Wm. 
Humez, the Constable). At the risk of being 
ridiculous, I could but notice that William 
Ipre, created Earl of Kent, 1141, whose par- 
entage evidently is not proved; had on his 
arms ‘‘a baton sinister humettee,’’ suggest- 
ing a canting coat, and the possibility that 
the Earls of Kent, Odo, Ipre and Burgh, were 
all of the same blood. (Note the form Hum- 
ette, 1299). 

Mr. Ransrorp gives the following: ‘‘ To- 
ward the end of his reign, Henry II bestowed 
| the young heiress, Helwise de Lancaster, upon 
| Gilbert, son of Roger Fitz Rainfred, ‘ our 
sewer’ by charter attested by Geoffrey ‘ our 
son and Chancellor,’ William Marshall (the 
heiress had been in ward to William Mar- 
shall, Earl of Pembroke) Richard Humet.”’ 
With a note: ‘‘ Richard de Humet was of 
| the family of Counts of St. Sever in the Cot- 
entin.”’ 

Possibly families from Bayeux is the solu- 
tion to some of these early relationships :— 
| Ralph de St. Saveur, ca. 933, Count of 
| Bayeux; Odo, Bishop of Bayeux; Ranulph 
| de Meschine de Bayeux, Earl of Chester, 
| 1120. (Ranulph’s mother was a sister of 
| Hugh Lupus, de Abrincis, who appointed 
| Reinfred, Prior of Whitby, to Evesham and 
| Winchcombe). 
| Cire. 1217, there is a charter of Randle, 
| Earl of Chester and Lincoln, and Clemency 
his wife—a rod of land in the vill of Ben- 
nington, Lincoln. Witnessed by Gilbert 
Cusin, etc. (Cheshire Sheaf, xix. p. 73). 
Gilbert Cusin was evidently Randle’s cousin, 
Gilbert FitzRoger de Lancaster, son of Roger 
| and Rohaise de Meschine. Clemency is given 
| as niece of William de Humet, Constable of 

Normandy. 
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There was also John de Humez, of Leices- 
tershire, one of the rebellious Barons, whose 


daughter Lucia married Richard de Grey of | 


Codnor, Derby. In 1199 he had the lands of 
John de Humez and Simon de Canci of Lin- 
colnshire, another rebellious baron. (In 1155 
Hugh, son of Fulk de Maltby, witnessed a 
rant by Anfrid de Canci, of land in Scirpin- 

, York). 

The following from ‘Testa de Neville,’ p. 
332, was copied from a pencil note, possibly 
not read correctly: ‘1247. Kermun. 
Lincoln. Simon de Kyme holds 8th. part of 
a fee of one Humyat of his fief of Percy and 
he of the King.’’ (Kirmund le Mire, where 
in 1195, Richard Malebisse gave his brother 
Hugh Malebisse 3 carucates.’’ (Pipe Rolls). 
Margaret, daughter of Robert de Maltby and 
Rohaise the Countess, was the wife of Wil- 
liam de Kyme in 1170). 


1299 York. John de Maltby, William 


. Humette attest, with others, that John de 


Seton held the Manor of Seton, near Whitby. 


Mr. ASKEW gives: Ca, 1200, Emma de | interested to know that there are two inden- 


Bulmer, said to be maternal grand-daughter 
of Thomas de Humez, daughter of Bertram 


| of the 1190 grant with William de Humez, the 


Constable, witness. 

Mr. ASKEw gives the first wife of Peter 
de Valoigne as sister of Eudo Dapifer. 1s 
there any possibility that Eudo was of the 
Maltby or Malbisse family ? 

Mr. RansForp, quoting Farrer’s ‘ Honors 


| and Knights’ Fees,’ Vol. ii. 169, 1928, gives: 


‘““In Aslacoe Wapentake, Rainfred held of 
Ivo Taillebois, in 1083, 3 carucates in Glen- 
tham,’’ and further on, ‘“‘ Rainfred de Brete- 
vele gave to Spalding the plenary, title of his 
demesne in Glentham ” (p. 170). 

In Vol. iii., under ‘The Honor of Udes 
the Sewer,’ we learn that FitzRainfred held 
Gamlingay, Cambridge, while on p. 67, occur 


| the names of William Marshall, William de 
| Humez, Constable of Normandy, and John 


In 1170-80, William Malebisse | 


witnessed a confirmation by Stephen de Bul- | 
mer and Thomas de Muscam, his son and | 


heir (evidently Thomas de Bulmer) of an 


agreement made by Walter de Stainsby, their | 


man, with the monks of Rievaulx, concerning 


their fishing of Tees and 8 acres of land in | 


Stainsby. (Byland Chartulary). This is 
evidently William, father of Richard, who in 
1190 proffered the 160s. for right of Knights’ 
fees against Emma de Humay. 

1175-88, Hugh Malebisse, probably brother 


of William above, with the consent of Hugh | 


his heir, granted to the Church of St. Cuth- 


bert of Barton, 20 acres of land on the east | 


side of the said town. Endorsed, ‘‘ Hugh 
Malabestia,’’ also ‘‘Hug. Malabestia’’ of 
“XL acris terre in Mart.”’ 
ton in Cleveland?) Mr. Speight wrote: ‘“The 
House of Marton in Cleveland was of the 
foundation 
arms were ‘ gules billettee a lion rampant 
on? 

’ The Priory of Barton was founded by 
Stephen de Bulmer, father of Bertram. Does 
Mr, Askew think Emma de Bulmer was a 
daughter of Bertram, who had a wife, Emma 
de Humez, who was the Emma of 1190? Pro- 
viding Maltby and Malebisse were one and 
the same, Richard Malebisse, 1190, against 
Kmma de Humay, would have been second 
cousin of Gilbert FitzRainfred, married 1189, 


and Peter de Préaux, in conjunction, 1199, 
with the Honor of Arundel. 


D. Matrsy VERRILL. 


AVID GARRICK AND HENDON (elxiii. 
3510).—Mr. Frep Hitcu1n-Kemp may be 


tures, dated 1771, by David Garrick, under 
‘ Theatrical Items’ in Mr. Moulton’s Cata- 
logue. One is an assignment by David Gar- 
rick, Esq., of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, to 
James Paine, etc., with signatures of David 
Garrick and an armorial seal. The other is 
an indenture dated 4 June 1771. 

In the Middlesex section, under date 1787, 
the Church of Hendon is mentioned, ‘‘vacant 
by the death of the Rev. Carrington Garrick, 
to which he was presented by Charles, Earl 


| Camden, the Rt. Hon. Richard Rigby, John 
| Paterson, Esq., and Albany Wallis, Esq., 


(Was this Mar- | 
|a Nicholas Joly in Co. Suffolk, on 
| demise by 


of Bertram de Bulmer, whose | 


trustees of David Garrick, deceased, late of 
Hampton, Co. Middlesex.” D. M. V. 


UGUENOT FAMILY OF JOLY (elxiii. 

276).—M.A.J. may be interested to learn 
that the name of Nicholas Joly appears in 
a Lancashire grant in 1429. There is also 
a 1522 
Richard Chambre, etc. ‘The 
forms Jolly and Jollye appear in Norfolx 
Co., as follows: 1560, John Joly, of Great 
Elyngham, witness, Adam Jolly. In 1566, 
Adam Jollye and William Jollye are wit- 
nesses to the probate of a will. (All from 
Moulton’s Catalogue). 

I may be mistaken, but I believe that some 
of the families written down as French 
Huguenots, were originally from England, 
who had resided in France for some time, 
possibly through commercial interests. 


D. M. V. 
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LACE-NAME: BYSHOTTLES  (clxiii. 


| 


| 


460).—(‘ A Topographical Dictionary of | 


England,’ by Nicholas Carlisle, 1808). 

Byshottles, in the North-West 
of Darlington Ward, Co. Palatine of 
Durham; in the parish of Brancepeth. 
The Resident Population of this 
ship in 1801 and the Money 
Parish Rates in 1803 are included in the Re- 
turns made from Brandon. 


J. F. M. 
This place has been on record over a 
century; vide Parson and White’s ‘ His. 


Dir. and Gaz.’ Co., Durham and Northum- 
berland, 1827-28, under Brandon :— 

A part of the township is also distinguished 
by the name of Byshottles and contains an 
elegant mansion, called Burn Hall, which has 
just been erected by Bryan John Salom Esq., 
near to the site of the old hall. 

A perusal of Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry ’ 
will provide data re Burn Hall and also 
Brandon Hall in connection with the above- 
mentioned family. 

W. A. T. 


ING OF ENGLAND AS KING OF 
FRANCE (clxiii. 371, 448, 484).—Was it 
left to the Revolution to defend the French 
King’s title against the English usurpation ? 
It must have made a ‘ Gilbertian ’’ situation 


between ‘‘le Grand Monerque’’ and his 

Stuart dependents! Did it ever cause 

trouble then ? | 
Wi. B. 


()NCE ABOARD THE LUGGER—AND | 
(clxiin. | 


THE GIRL 
158). — The 
Brother,’ or 
in which this egregious 
is John Beer Johnstone. I know noth- 
ing further about him and _ should 
be glad if one of your correspondents could 
enlighten me. 


IS MINE” 


124, author of ‘ Jack and 
Jack’s 


cliché occurs, 


CEcIL BROOKING. 
Earl’s Court. 


of the punning symbol must be very old; it 
apparently occurs on the separate woodcut, 


“Le diet des oyeeaulx,’ ascribed to the reign ' 
‘Handbuch der | 


of Louis XII by Schreiber, 
Holz= und Metallschnitte,’ no. 1981x. See 
Francois Courboin, ‘ Histoire illustré de la 
gravure en France,’ i., pl. 151. 


EO. 


‘The Gipsy Farmer,’ | 


Division | 


Town- | 
raised by the | 


RTHUR MURPHY: UNPUBLISHED 
WORK (clxiii. 314). —I have a letter 
from Jesse Foote addressed to John Taylor, 
inviting the latter to meet Murphy at din- 
ner. It has a note from Murphy pressing 
Taylor to accept, as he wishes to show him 
“the Naiade of Fleetditch.’’ 


NAMES INCREDIBLY APT (clxiii. 407). 
—In this connection, note should be made 


| of the names of the only two members of the 


|named Halfknight (See ‘N. 


| PRINCIPALITY OF POYAIS 


| shore, near the bay of Honduras, in 


E GALLIC COCK (clxiii. 371).—Since | 


Gallus means cock or Frenchman, the use | h r 
| Sir Gregor MacGregor, a British Officer, who 


Jameson Raid Expedition who escaped when 
the party were captured by the Boers. I re- 
collect them as Wylie and Doidge. 


H. J. B. CLements. 


About 1908, the village constable’s name 
at Chigwell Row, Essex, was Wagstaff. 
K. H. H. 


When I was living in Hull, 1893, there 
was a butchery business on the Hessle Road 
bearing the announcement—Hill and Dale, 
butchers. 

In the seventies of last century there were 
living in the same house at Sunderland, a 
gentleman named Doubleday and a_ lady 
and Q.,’ Aug. 
30, 1873). 

The following local (Gainford, Co. 
ham) saying may be noted :— 

ne where the parson married a 

igs, 

Christened a Lamb, and buried a Hogg. 

H. ASKEw. 


Dur- 


Dr. Worship was vicar of Croft, Lines., 
from 1599 to 1625. 
A. L. Cox. 
(cl xiii. 


406).—The following is taken from the 


| ‘ British Cyclopaedia,’ 1836 :— 


A fertile tract of land, on the Mosquito 
South 
America, with a capital of the same name, in- 
habited by a war-like race of Indians, who 


have hitherto maintained their independence. 


served with reputation in Spain, was after- 
wards, in 1816, active in the Venezuelan revo- 
lution, and, in 1817, took possession of Amelia 
island, on the coast of Florida (their belong- 
ing to Spain), calling upon the inhabitants to 
embrace the cause of independence. In _ 1819, 
he attacked Porto Bello, which he captured, but 
was soon after surprised in his bed, and ob- 
liged to escape out of the window. Some years 
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after he settled among the Poyais, and gained 
their confidence to such a degree as to be 
chosen their cacique. He encouraged com- 
merce, founded schools, etc. In 1824, the 
cacique of Poyais procured a loan in London, 
from respectable houses. The chief production 
of his dominions is indigo, they also yield 
sugar, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, mahogany wood, 
dye-stuffs, ete. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
Teresa Villa, Dumfries. 
THE QUINCE IN MARRIAGE RITES 
(elxiii. 357, 390, 449, 484).—I am writ- 
ing without notes or books. But I think that 


reference to Le Plongeon’s ‘ Queen Mos and | 


the Egyptian Sphinx’ will give evidence 
that, in ancient Mayach, the offering of a 
basket of oranges by a young man to his lady- 





| poses 


The Library. 


Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. IX. The 
Roman Republic 133-44 B.c. Edited by 8. 
A. Cook, F. E. Adcock and M. P. Charles- 
worth. (Cambridge University Press. £1 
17s. 6d.). 

HIS volume covers perhaps the most inter- 
esting period of- Roman history, a period 

of difficulty and the slow adjustment of the 
city state to the needs of empire, a period 
of major problems constitutional, social, 
political and economic, a period finally of 
great personalities. It closes for the pur- 
of this volume with the death of 





| Caesar and not with the accession of Augus- 


love was the accepted mode of making a pro- | 


posal of marriage. Le Plongeon cites analo- 
gous instances of the offering of fruit, etc., 
in various countries, with the same meaning, 
and amongst them he states (as far as my 
memory serves me) that in Egypt the be- 
trothed couple used to eat 
half of a quince. 

A couple of years ago there was, at the 
British Museum, an exhibition of articles 
from Zimbabeve. Amongst these were also 


exhibited some copies, in colour, of rock- 
paintings from the Bambata Cave in 
Rhodesia. One of these represented a 


man and a woman, facing each other. The 
man was holding out to the woman a (leaf- 
less) branch, on which were a number of 
round fruits, coloured orange. The act at 
once suggested to me an offering of court- 
ship, and the “ oranges ’’’ called to mind Le 
Plongeon’s statement, which he illustrated 
by a reproduction of a frescoe (? or sculp- 
tured panel). 

This seemed to me to imply a 
nection of ideas between Mazach and South 
Africa. But the authority whom I consul- 
ted at the British Museum assured me that 
one could not deduce a cultural connection 
between two pictorial representations, unless 
the treatment was the same in both cases. 

Personally, 
opinion, and feel that there is some very 
ancient (and so widespread) custom involved 
in the acceptance by a woman of a fruit as 
a gift of acceptance of an offer of marriage. 

Can we, perhaps, even see the offering of 
flowers, in our present day, as a relic of the 
more ancient custom (though it may not in- 
dicate so serious an intention as the fruit in 
days gone by!) 

F. C. Tyrer. 


each the | 


tus. Ideally this is perhaps debateable, 
practically the editors can have had no 
choice, for the one drawback of the book is 
already the generosity of its bulk. For the 
rest there is little but praise. The editing 
is up to the high standard of its immediate 
predecessors. Bibliographies, maps, and 
tables are admirable, and among the appen- 


| dices there is a specially useful summary of 


the character and relation to each other of 
the literary authorities. 

Except for the help of Professor Rostovt- 
zeff, who has inevitably been called in to 
contribute to the history of Pontus, this is 
an all British production. Professor 
Ormerod deals with Mithridates and pirates ; 
Mr. Stevenson with provincial government ; 
Mr. Hignett with Caesar’s Gallic cam- 
paigns; and Mr. R. Gardner contributes 


| sections on the Social War and Sulla’s con- 


con- | 


I feel unable to accept this | 


quest of Italy. But the main narrative is 
by three hands, a policy of undoubted advan- 
tage. The period from the Gracchi to the 
rise of Pompey has received masterly treat- 
ment from Mr. Last. The material is com- 
pletely digested, the difficulties are not 
obscured, the judgments are both fair and 
generous, and the politics of the past are 
not interpreted, as they so often are for this 
period, in the deceptive light of social or 
political predilections of the present. The 
manner matches the quality of the matter. 
Mr. Last’s contribution is a piece of histori- 
cal writing quite in the first class. Very 
interesting and successful, too, is Professor 
Adcock’s treatment of Caesar from Luca to 
his death. Especially noteworthy is the re- 
jection of the view popular among modern 
scholars that Caesar had it in mind to make 
himself a monarch on the Hellenistic model, 
and there is a great deal to be said for Pro- 
fessor Adcock’s distrust of the reliability of 
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the statements of Dio upon which this hypo- | 


thesis largely rests. We are left with Caesar, 


the great opportunist of genius in things poli- | 


tical, as he undoubtedly was in things mili- 
tary. 

The space intervening between Mr. Last 
and Professor Adcock is honourably filled by 
the learned Mr. Cary. His is sound work, 
but it suffers by comparison. Not only is 
the theme less interesting, but the writing is 
on a different plane. The tune of English 


than which 
solid. 
It was very natural that so 


nof; many are more safe and 


serious an 


| occupation as reading once was—for so long 


|ted at first 


even among grown-ups by no means a univer- 
sal accomplishment—should have been connec- 
with instruction rather than 


amusement. The scheme of development, as 


| Mr. Darton says, is ‘‘a battle between in- 


prose style is not so securely in Mr. Cary’s | 


head. Of the remaining chapters, 
life in the age of Cicero is in the safe hands 
of Professor Wight Duff, and the treatment 
of literature by Mr. Sikes is particularly 
happy. The chapter on art by Mrs. Strong 
is learned and full of interest: the point of 
view represented is inspired by the present 
reaction from regarding Roman and Italic 
art merely as a debased kind of Greek art. 
The reaction is sound, but whether the pen- 
dulum has sung a little too far, time will 
show. The chapter on Parthia by Tarn, 
throws new light upon a very obscure though 
important subject, and finally, the admirable 
sketch of the Jews by Dr. Bevan is of the 
greatest interest because in this period which 
saw the rise of Pharisees and Sadducees, the 
historical stage is set for the events of the 
Gospel narrative. 
Children’s Books in England. 
Harvey Darton. 
Press. 15s. net). 


S sub-title to this delightful book we have 
the words ‘Five Centuries of Social 


By F. J. 
(Cambridge University 


Life.’ The range and depth of the insight 
into social life afforded by children’s books 


may well astonish readers who have not be- 
fore given the matter consideration. Mr. 
Harvey Darton works in, after all, a good 
deal of literary criticism, and something to- 
wards the interests of the psychologist and 
the schoolmaster; but throughout it is the 
social aspect of the literature produced for 
children that fixes his principal attention. 
He describes a changing, and yet more not- 
ably an expanding, scene. Century by cen- 
tury the instruction and amusement of chil- 
dren count for more with their elders. The 
business of putting their little souls in the 
way of eternal salvation, or of training their 
little minds and persons into ways of be- 
haviour to ensure success in this mortal life, 
presently gets mixed up with that of exploit- 
ing the opportunities their wants afford to 
grown-ups, for exercising talent, making a 


social | 


| book, goodness and naughtiness 


struction and amusement, between restraint 
and freedom, between hesitant morality and 
spontaneous happiness.’’ Lerhaps, especi- 
ally for people under eight, he makes these 
opposites mutually exclusive beyond what the 
children feel them to be, reflecting back upon 
them the grown-up’s weary distaste for moral- 
ity. To the small child, at any rate in a 
are fresh, 
intriguing matters, and triumphs of goodness 
deeply satisfactory. Again, any one who has 
directly to do with children will know those 
who care nothing at all for fairies compared 
with finding out more and more about things 
of real life, and even the sort of facts that 
Rosamund’s father always had at his finger- 
ends for her benefit. It seems to us probable 


| that the old-fashioned moral children’s books 


were read with more actual enjoyment than 
their critics of to-day suppose. 
Two dates stand out in this rich, volum- 


' inous record: 1744, when John Newbery pub- 


lished his first children’s book; and 1865, 
when ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ burst upon an 
enraptured world. No doubt ‘ Alice’ revo- 


| lutionised literature for children; but, be- 


tween those two dates, how many good things 
there were, and, above all, how many worthy 
and effective and to modern eyes quaintly 
fashioned characters. By no means the least 


| valued of the abundance Mr, Darton has given 


us will be his sketches of these characters: 
Mrs. Trimmer, Mrs. Sherwood, Ann and Jane 
Taylor, the Howitts, Catherine Sinclair and 
the like, whose names are known by every- 
body, but whose figures and histories are grow- 
ing almost indiscernibly faint. 

Besides bibliographical and historical know- 
ledge of his extensive subiect, which must be 
in part inheritance from the long connection 
of his family with the publishing of children’s 
books, Mr. Darton has a pleasant vein of lit- 
erary criticism. Here too, we think, he owes 
something to family tradition, for his judg- 
ment has a quality of its own; it does not 
present that rather stultifying aloofness from 
the effect produced on the reader displayed 
by a good deal of modern criticism, and 


name, and seizing commercial advantages, | thereby it preserves not only balance but like- 
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wise freshness and penetration to an unusual 
degree. We look at ‘The Butterfly’s Ball’ 
or ‘ Holiday House’ as their first readers 
looked at them, as well as with our twentieth 
century eyes, and touch again in them cer- 
tain springs of excitement which are still the 


active ones, though their outward manifesta- | 
tion has changed. The competent story-tell- | 


ing and the vigorous, unaffected, correct Eng- 
lish which was on the whole general in the 
Victorian books written for children, are use- 
fully insisted upon. If, at one end of the 
scale, we have had, since ‘ Alice,’ children’s 


books of such varied excellence as our ances- | 


tors never dreamed of, on the other we have 
masses of writing surely worse — more slip- 
shod, effete and ungrammatical—than any- 
thing children of the mid-nineteenth century 
used to have put before them. 

Not less interesting than the account of the 
books themselves, are the descriptions of the 
various styles of ‘‘ get up” adopted and the 
illustrations. The illustrations given as ex- 
amples are not numerous, but are very good. 
This is a book which cannot fail to receive 
the warm welcome it deserves; for here a sub- 
ject in itself most engaging, and not hitherto 


dealt with in any satisfying way, is handled | 
with all the feeling for detail, the humour, | 
sympathy and general understanding of its | 


many aspects which go all the way to recon- 
ciling at any rate one pair of Mr. Darton’s 
opposites: instruction and amusement. 


The Tale of Gargantua and King Arthur. 
By Francois Girault. Edited by Hunting- 
ton Brown. (Harvard University Press. 
Humphrey Milford. 8s. net). 

THIS book contains two French texts of a 

story of Gargantua, antedating Rabelais’ 
work, which, as Celia in ‘ As You Like It’ 
reveals to us, was familiar in Elizabethan 

England. 

—here given in an appendix—appeared in 

1532; the other, now held to be the work of 

Francois Girault, appeared between that 

year and 1534. More than one sixteenth 


century history of Gargantua in English are | 


known to have existed. Three entries in the 
Stationers’ Register, literary 
titles in lists of books owned by this person 
or that, go to show not only popularity but 
in several cases, independence of Rabelais. 
All these English histories have perished. 
Girault’s version of the folk-tale may, how- 
ever, now be considered satisfactorily shown 
as the source of at least one English transla- 
tion; and the French is so easy that, having 
it, we need hardly for practical purposes re- 


The earlier and much the shorter | 


allusions, | 


| gret the loss of the English. 
| Girault’s intention is manifestly satiric— 
| aimed at the Arthurian legend and against 
| England. The connection with Ireland and 
| the Irish episodes are matters to be noted. 
|The burlesque, for all its  disrespect- 
| ful intent and its grossness and violence 
retains much of the true _ folk-tale 
| quality. Gargantua, though he deals fear- 
ful devastation in the service of King Arthur 
his master, is at bottom a good-natured 
giant. As protector we find connection with 
no less a champion than St. Michael claimed 
for him. There is an unforced gaiety 
throughout the story which even has charm, 
| and many of the incidents are truly laugh- 


/able. It is true the amusement to be de- 
| rived from mere size, and size upon size, 
hardly to us appears so delectable as it 


| appeared to former generations; and, again, 
| for such effect as it may still produce upon 

us, a certain restraint in extravagance is re- 

quired. So far from being accounted funny, 

some of these fancies will probably remind 
| readers of the strange, vast, repellent beings 
| which Japanese mythology sets at the be- 
ginning of the world—a scene and an epoch 
before limitation and laughter as we know 
it had been brought into existence. 

Of the first edition of Girault’s work two 
copies only are known; another was pub- 
lished in 1546; five more between that date 
and 1739. The earlier book is also known 
only by two original copies; it was repro- 
duced several times during the nineteenth 
| century, and twice also (in facsimile) during 
the present century. All are difficult to pro- 
cure, so that we have here made accessible to 

the ordinary student two pieces of consider- 
| able importance which are virtually addi- 
| tions both to Arthurian literature and to the 
| general literature of the sixteenth century. 


Index of Names to Burke’s Royal Families. 
Compiled by A. G. C. Fane. (Oxford: 
A. Maltby and Son.  6s.). 

| J)IVIDED into two parts this Index gives 

us first, the family names in Vol. i. of - 

| the 1851 edition of Burkes ‘ Royal Families of 

England, Scotland and Wales,’ and secondly, 

those in vol. ii. of that edition, together 

with the names in the edition of the work 
which, in a condensed and re-modelled form, 
was brought out by Sir Bernard Burke in 

1876. The bulk of the book consists simply 

of the two alphabetical lists of names with 

the page references; but it has a_ short 

Preface closely packed with information and 

explanation. 
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It may be asked where was the need for a 
new index: to which the answer is, that the 
indexes in the earlier publications show 
only the name of the last generation in each 
pedigree, whereby the genealogist desiring 
to trace other descents is left with much 
avoidable searching to do. 
shows all the names that have place in the 
pedigrees provided that in each several case 
the pedigree would serve to trace a descent. 
A few names: Fitzalan, Mortimer, 
bray, Percy, Beaufort, Bohun, are provided 
with double entries, the one general, 
other for the recurrences of certain 
standing members of the family. In spelling 
the compiler has followed Burke, except for 


not varying, as Burke does, the spelling of | 


such names as Fitzalan (Fitz Alan) and for 
spelling ‘‘ Stewart ’’ throughout, all refer- 
ences to the Royal Family of Scotland within 
these pages going back before Mary Queen 
of Scots. Several bibliographical particu- 
lars, with notes on errors and misprints in 
the early editions, will be found in the re- 
maining paragraphs of the Preface. Clearly 
printed and handy this volume is one that 
the working genealogist will wish to have on 
his shelf. 


We have received vols. viii. and ix. of the 
Cambridge Miscellany. The former is a selec- 
tion of Gunning’s ‘Reminiscences of Cam- 
bridge ’ made by Mr. D. A. Winstanley, who, 
we presume, is likewise the author of the 
pleasant Introduction. This is 
which suits well with the character of the 
Miscellany as so far exhibited, preserving, 
as it does, with vivacity and shrewdness, 
much of the life of Cambridge University 
from the seventeen-eighties onwards into the 
early decades of the nineteenth century with 


abundance of anecdote and of racy portrai- | 


ture. The other volume is Mr. Glover’s Lewis 
Fry lectures on Horace. In accordance with 
request, the author made these popular and 
informal, suitable for an audience of whom 
the majority would know Horace by name 
only, and nothing of Latin. For their purpose 
they are good, being congenial and so evi- 
dently the outcome of experience, though the 
vet impression they leave on a lover of 
orace is something of a blur, and they em- 
phasize so anxiously his lighter or ironic side 
that they do less than the proportionate 
justice to his power to touch the deeper 
springs of human thought and feeling. 
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| Osrtvary: ERNEST EDWARD NEWTON. 

We have learned with great regret the 
| death, which occured on Dec. 26, of our old 
/and valued correspondent Mk. Ernest 
| Epwarkp Newton. For many years a resi- 
| dent of Hampstead and an enthusiastic anti- 
quarian and topographer, he was established 
' as the chief authority on Hampstead history 
and literary traditions, to which he did great 
service in co-editing ‘The Annals of Hamp- 
| stead,’ one of the most considerable works of 
its kind. He had, as our own columns tes- 
tify, a close knowledge of Old London, to 
which his connection with the ancient firm 
| of Twining and Co. in the Strand must, one 
supposes, ‘have contributed something. Our 
readers may remember that he published a 
| Short history of Twinings some ten years ago. 
| His love for old things showed itself not only 
| in the collection of old books and prints, but 
| also in the presentation of such treasures to 
| public institutions; in the encouragement of 
| old customs—such as the Hampstead Bonfire 
| Club processions on Nov. 5, which he regu- 
larly attended—and in zeal for the preserva- 
tion of old buildings or the amenities of the 
country. He served on the committee which 
| was instrumental in securing permanent pre- 
servation for Hampstead Heath, and took a 
leading part in the opposition to the proposal 
that General Oglethorpe’s body should be re- 
moved to the United States. It was from 
material collected by him that the arms 





a volume | 


assigned to Hampstead were determined. For 
the last twenty years he had resided at 


| Upminster in Essex, where he added to his 
other activities work on the parish council 


and as churchwarden. 
He died in his sixty-fifth year, after a pro- 
longed and painful illness, 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and page 
¥ ioe the contribution in question is to 
ound. 


THe Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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